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For ‘‘ The Friend,”’ 


A Ten Weeks Trip to England. 


(Continued from page 122.) 

The Strand and Cheapside are great business 
streets,—and indeed for miles in every direc- 
tion are crowded avenues, massive buildings, 
and splendid shop-windows; and occasionally 
a big square, with monuments and statuary 
planted in conspicuous positions. The more 
you go around the city, the larger it seems. 
Regent and Oxford streets are fine shopping 
avenues, and as many of the goods in the 
windows are marked with their prices, we 
can easily compare the cost of such articles 
with that at home. Clothing, and especially 
gloves and hats, some household decorations 
and fancy goods, are all cheaper than with 
us; while furniture, silverware, and some 
leather goods are noticeably dearer. This 
looking at the great city’s streets and shop- 
windows, may not indicate as much culture 
as investigating old churches and palaces, 
but it is quite as interesting to us. 

We have been up the river Thames and 
back, on one of the uncomfortable and ex- 
posing, but swift little steamers, that are con- 
stantly plougbing its dirty waters. The many 
bridges that span the river are all handsome; 
the celebrated London Bridge being terribly 
crowded with teams and people at all hours 
of the day; while the Waterloo bridge is the 
most graceful stone structure of its kind I have 
ever seen. The Thames embankment along 
the river side, is a splendid granite parapet, 
one and a half miles long, and cost £2,000,000. 
On it, close by the water's edge, is the Cleo- 
patra Needle brought from Egypt. We were 
much interested in looking at the venerable 
Lambeth palace, where the archbishops of 
Canterbury have resided for 700 years. An 
elegant view of the huge House of Parliament 
can be obtained from the river, and at a little 
distance its delicately carved stones look in 
the river-mist like the finest lace-work. 

This afternoon we took a glance at Tra- 
falgar Square, in which is a lofty monument 
to Lord Nelson. All over London are to be 


seen monuments and statues of England’s 
celebrated men—a majority of them seeming 
to glorify her military beroes, and thus edu- 
cating the people into the false belief that 
successful war is more noble than deeds of 
peace. 





15th. 
Tussaud” exhibition of wax figures, and it 
is well worth a longer visit than we made 
there. These wax-figures stand and sitaround | 
looking so life-like that it is difficult to tell 
some of them from the visitors, when the! 


To-day we went to the “ Madam | 


latter are quict a moment. There are alto-! 
gether several hundred of them, including 
representations of kings and queens, states- 
men, authors, and discoverers. Almost all 
the royal family are included, and taking 
them all in all, they are not a distinguished 
or good-looking family. A short or insignifi-| 
cant looking individual will be comforted by 
going through these rooms; for it reveals to 
him the fact that many of the most illustrious 
men have, in personal appearance, been very 
common-place. In addition to the figures, 
there are to be seen many relics of Napoleon 
I. and the Duke of Wellington. I recollect 
seeing an old razor of the former, and an old 
tooth-brush and dilapidated looking umbrella 
used by the latter. We saw the original guil- 
lotine which did such awful work during the 
French revolution, and it was rather an in- 
nocent-looking sort of a machine after all. 
The big, unwieldy coach in which Napoleon 
returned from his ill-fated expedition to Rus- 
s.a, stands open for those to climb up into it 
who wish to do so. This exhibition is a most 
interesting one, but I would advise all who 
shudder easily, to leave a few of its sights out. 

16th. We started after breakfast for an 


inspection of the Houses of Parliament, but! 
could not get in, as the public have recently | 


been excluded from them, in common with 
other government buildings, on account of 
the recent dynamite scare. We were much 
disappointed, and after expressing our indig- 
nation to an almost seven foot bigh policeman 
at the gateway, we wended our way over to 


Westminster Abbey—just across the square. ' 


This old Abbey is wonderfully beautiful, and 
it cannot be denied that England bas reason 
to be proud of its graceful and grand arcbi- 


tecture, and historical associations ; yet from’ 


my standpoint, it seems to be devoted more 
to glorifying men, than to the worship or 
glory of God, for whicb it was originally in- 
tended. The old building is full of statues of 
celebrated men and women of England; some 
of whom have attained celebrity by their 
genius, and some whose only claim to con- 
sideration was the accident of birth. Kings 
and queens lie entombed under the pavement, 
and after all their pride and position, the 
common herd of sight-seers tramp above 
their bones. Preachers, poets, philanthropists, 
statesmen, nobles, actors and actresses, here 
have their elogies carved in stone; and to the 
Christian it cannot but seem strange that 
some of them, whose lives were notoriously 
incorrect, should thus be honored, as it were, 
with the sanction of the church. 

The old gentleman who conducted us 
around, knew his text by heart. Edward 
the Confessor’s, and Henry the Eighth’s chap- 


els are particularly interesting in old monu: 
ments. In the latter, Queen Elizabeth has 
a magnificent tomb; but a more beautiful one 
is near by, under which lies the remains of 
ber rival, Mary Queen of Scots. The re- 
nowned poets’ corner was disappointing to 
me ; but I enjoyed looking at the old chairin 
which the kings and queens of England have 
been crowned for the past 600 years: it being 
a rudely constructed piece of furniture about 
3 feet in width, and in a good state of preser- 
vation. 

20th. Since going about London, we have 
been struck with the almost total absence of 
the electric light, which is probably due to 
the fact that the city gas is very cheap, cost- 
ing consumers three shillings per 1000 feet. 
By the way, it may be stated that in spite of 
this low price, and with coal not much cheaper 
than in America, the companies are able to pay 
over 10 per cent. dividends; and from these 
simple figures we come to the conclusion that 
such corporations over here are much better 
managed than with us. The London daily 
newspapers are very different from ours. 
They are unenterprising in the accumulating 
of local news, and if T wanted good reports 
about Continental or even English affairs, I 
would sooner search for them in American 
papers. On the other hand, they are very 
free from detailing crimes and scandals, as 
our papers do. Their papers are more digni- 
fied, but not so smart as ours are. 

23rd. One day this week we went out to 
Windsor to examine the castle, but what be- 
tween the queen being away and the great 
English dread of dynamiters, we did not get 
into the State apartments, so contented our- 
selves with other parts of the castle. This 
large collection of buildings and towers stands 
on an eminence surrounded by a massive wall, 
and the town of Windsor lies at its feet, close 
to the abode of royalty. From the north 
terrace of the castle a lovely view is obtained 
of the winding Thames and smiling meadows, 
with the towers of Eton College only a mile 
off, and parks and villages fading away into 
the distance. Connected with the chapel are 
the residences of the canons thereof. These 
clergymen have a sinecure, and get fat sal- 
aries for the slight religious ceremonies they 
occasionally perform. After a lunch at the 


hotel, we returned to London, well pleased 


lwith our interesting visit. 

| We devoted part of one morning to the 
\Inventions Exhibition which covers 22 acres 
of ground, much of it being under roof, and 
the remainder prettily laid out with walks, 
_grass-plots and flower-beds. There are many. 
;wonders of mechanism displayed bere, and 
they include most of the principal English in- 
iventions of recent years. A great deal of 
space is devoted to musical instruments, and 
inew weapons of warfare, such as heavy guns 
and torpedoes. One novel feature in the show 
is the representation of an ancient London 
\Street, which is about. 500 feet long, with old 
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fashioned shops on either side. Within the 
latter, goods are offered for sale made like 
they were made in the olden time; and here 
and there a man is working with the tools 
and machinery of 300 years ago, while, to 
complete the illusion, the occupants of this 
street are attired in the costumes of that date. 

When driving around we frequently passed 
Buckingbam Palace, the Queen’s town resi- 
dence—a large structure, not particularly or- 
namental in design, but overlooking some 
handsome parks. Near it is the Prince of 
Wales’ town palace; also his brother's, the 
Duke of Edinburg. All these palaces are oc- 
casionally scenes of festivity, but not enough 
to suit the trades-people who profit by the 
expenditure involved by them. From con- 
versation with some of the queen’s dutiful sub- 
jects, I find that she especially, while really 
beloved, is considered parsimonious. Indeed, 
after making all allowance for English dislike 
of change, | think that about another genera- 


tion will see them willing to rent out some of 


these palaces, and discharge the royal family 
from even the nominal cares of State. 

Just bebind Buckingham Palace is that 
portion of London called Belgravia, where 
reside many of the nobility and fashionable 
world. Many of the residences in this aristo- 
cratic portion of the city, while large are 
heavy and unattractive in appearance, and 
there are streets in either Philadelphia or 
New York, that can show quite as fine an 
array of homes. The parks of London make 
up in landscape-gardening and artificial beau- 
ty for their lack of natural advantages. The 
most popular of them all is Hyde Park, in 
which is the famous drive called Rotten Row, 
and here the presumedly rich and great take 
an airing most every afternoon, in fine equip- 
ages, with liveried footmen. 


(To be continued.) 
emet iiaeen 


A Testimony of Rhode Island Monthly Meet- 
ing concerning Elizabeth Mott, deceased. 
[This testimony is printed from a MS. 

copy, Which was among tbe papers of our 

late valued friend, Daniel B. Smith, of Ger- 
mantown. It is an instructive and interest- 
ing document.—Eb.] 


Our beloved friend, Elizabeth Mott, was 
the youngest daughter of Jacob and Mary 
Mott, of Portsmouth, on Rhode Island, and 
born in the year 1728. 

Through a blessing on the pious parental 
care that she was favored with, she was pre- 
served in her youthful days in a good degree 


THE FRIEND. 


In the year 1778 a dispensation of the Gos- 
pel ministry was entrusted to her, in the ex- 
ercise of which she evinced much humility 
and care. The deep sense of the awfulness 
of the vocation which rested on her mind 
was apparent in the solemnity of her coun- 
tenance and demeanor when engaged either 
in testimony or in vocal supplication; and 
ber labors of love, both in public and in pri- 
vate opportunitics, were often awakening to 
the negligent and encouraging and consoling 
to the afflicted, whom she tenderly sympa- 
thized with and frequently visited. 

During the revolutionary war she was 
brought under deep mental exercise, from an 
apprehension of duty to address the legisla- 
ture of this colony. After duly pondering 
the weighty concern in her own mind, she im- 
parted it to ber friends, and being encour- 
aged by them, she wrote a pertinent commu- 


nication, strongly recommending to their 
observance the two first commandments, as 
comprising the whole duty of man, and the 
principle that ought to govern their proceed- 
It was approved by the meeting for 
sufferings, who manifested much sympathy 
with her on the occasion, and left her at lib- 
erty to proceed in regard to it, in the manner 
She 
accordingly enclosed it in a letter to the Gov- 
ernor, and requested bim to present it to the 


ings. 


that accorded best with her prospects. 


General Assembly, which he did at thei: 
next session, in the year 1780. 
spectfully received and read. 


Her dedication was again put to a close, 
and of latter times an unusual trial, in the 
winter of 1791-2, when she believed it was 
required of her to deliver a gospel message 


to the people in the streets of Newport 


Being of a disposition naturally diffident and 
retiring, and deeply impressed with the aw- 
fulness of the requisition, she experienced a 
severe conflict previous to her becoming re- 
signed to it, but being strengthened by the 
unity of sympathizing friends, and still more 
availingly by the arm of the all-sufficient 
Helper of those who trust in Him, and in 
whom she had learned to confide, she was 
enabled to accomplish the service in a man- 
ner that produced a testimony from some 
of the religiously inclined amongst her audi- 
tors, not of our religious society, to the au-! 
thenticity of ber commission to address them, 
to the satisfaction of the friends who bore her 
company, and, as it appeared, much to the 
In the 


relief and comfort of ber own mind. 
evening of that day, after a season of solemn 


It was re- 


performance of that duty within this Month} 
Meeting, long after a lameness, that she wa 
many years afflicted with, rendered it painful 
and difficult for her to get into a carriage, 
The gradual increase of that lameness, and 
consequent debility of her limbs, with the 
usual infirmities of declining age, confined 
her at home about eight years, and the last 
five of ber life to her chamber, and mostly 
to her bed. She bore this long confinement 
with much patience and resignation ; ber con: 
versation was often animated and cheerful, 
and being seasoned by the religious care 
which evidently dwelt upon her mind, wag 
very interesting and instructive. 

In this state of great bodily weakness and 
seclusion, however she may have appeared to 
distant or cursory observers as a vessel laid 
aside, unfit for further service; yet He who 
“seeth not as man seeth,” judged and ordered 
otherwise. She retained a lively interest in 
the welfare of the society, and manifested 
great solicitude for the support of its peculiar 
doctrines and testimonies; and that its disci- 
pline should be preserved from innovation, 
which, she apprehended, a desire for greater 
liberty than the Truth allows, if not sedulous. 
ly guarded against, would lead into; she en 
couraged friends who visited her to vigilante 
and faithfulness, and was enabled to strength. 
en the bands of some whose views and feel. 
‘lings in these respects coincided with her own, 

During this period her mind was at times 
deeply exercised on subjects of a more public, 
as well as of a more private nature than this, 
The African slave trade, which was then 
illicitly, but pretty openly prosecuted from 
this State, became a grievous burden to her 
. susceptible mind, from which she could find no 
relief but by addressing those engaged in the 
iniquitous traffic. In the summer of 1806 
she accordingly wrote a close and pathetic 
expostulation, which being approved by the 
meeting for sufferings, a copy was sent to 
each of those who were known to be con. 
cerned in that business, and it was afterwards 
inserted in the Newport Mercury. 

She was also frequently brought under 
painful exercise on account of individuals to 
whom she believed it was required of her to 
impart counsel, or caution, several of whom 
she had no personal acquaintance with. 
Some were invited on these occasions to her 
bedside, and to others she communicated 
what was on her mind in letters, though from 
the great prostration of her bodily strength 
she could hardly write legibly ; they were, 


s 


ows ow 


e 


of innocence and simplicity of mind and man-|silence in the family of two of those friends 
ners; and her taste for reading being directed|who lived in Newport, she weightily ex- 
to works of a religious tendency—particu-, pressed that she “felt fearful of interrupting 
larly the holy Scriptures and the writings of|the precious Sabbath of rest into which her 


therefore, copied by a friend, and signed by 
herself. These deep engagements were re 
newed at times till within a few months of 
her decease, affording a striking illustration 


ee ee ee ee ee a ae ee le | 


our ancient Friends—the ground of her heart 
was prepared profitably to receive the visita- 
tions of Divine love, which were extended to 
her in the morning of her life ; and by yield- 
ing to their influence, she became qualified 
to discharge, in an exemplary manner, the 
various and important duties of an attentive 
and sympathizing daughter to her aged fa- 
ther; an affectionate sister; in her brother's 
family, to exercise judicious maternal ten- 
derness and care towards his children; and 
to be a valuable member of our religious so- 
ciety ; in administering the discipline of 
which, and in its various services, she was 
much and usefully employed, having for 
some years acceptably filled the very import- 
ant station of an elder. 


spirit had been introduced, but she appre-|of the Psalmist’s expressions: “Those that be 
hended that some vocal acknowledgment | planted in the house of the Lord shall flour 


was due from her, to the and 


goodness 


bounty of Him who had permitted her to en-| 


joy it.” 


She never travelled beyond the limits of 
this Yearly Meeting, but visited several of| 
the Quarterly Meetings which compose it, 
and on her return produced satisfactory tes- 
monials that her Gospel labors were accept- 
able to Friends where she had been. As long 


as bodily ability was afforded her, she dili- 
gently attended our own Quarterly Meeting, 
which at that time included a large compass, 
and was held at distant places; and ocea- 


sionally visited other meetings belonging to 


it; and she continued to be exemplary in the 


ish in the courts of our God. 
still bring fortb fruit in old age.” 

Having gradually sunk under much suffer- 
ing, and the powers of nature being nearly 
exhausted, she was seized by apoplexy the 
4th of 2d month, 1813, which terminated ber 
mortal life about thirty hours after, and we 
have no doubt that she bas “ entered into the 
joy of her Lord.” 

On the 7th her remains were carried to 
Friends’ meeting house at Portsmouth, and 
after a solemn meeting, interred in our bury- 
ing-ground there. 

She was in the eighty-fifth year of her age, 
a minister about thirty-five years. 


They shall 
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For “The Friend.” | but when they found that Christ set up nol flight of spirit realized the idea of this monu- 


Contradictions Concerning Peace and War. 


earthly kingdom and walked among them in 


I know of no subject, the discussion of|Ye'Y humble guise, meekiy allowing bimself 


which (outside the Society of Friends) opens 


wp such startling surprises, such unexpected forsook him utterly. 


to be made prisoner and to be crucified, many 
i While it is not neces- 


reversals of opinion, as does that of peace. |S@"y to question the sincerity of the German 


Not many weeks ago “ The Friend” printed 
the following highly satisfactory editorial 
expression of a certain religious journal con- 
cerning the unlawfulness of carnal warfare, 
and the responsibility of the professing Chris- 
tian church therefor. “ Whose sin is 
wars have not long ago ceased among Chris- 
tians? It certainly is a sin, the responsi- 


emperor, as esteeming himself to be the di- 
vinely-ordained defender of the faithful, it is 
evident that the prominence given to the 
military power as sustaining bim on his 
throne and as compelling the respect of the 


it that |S¥rrounding nations, causes the military sys- 


tem in general to be looked upon with leni- 
ency and even approval, instead of with utter 


bility for which the Christian church must|©o?demnation, 


bear. For two Christian nations to fight is 
never justifiable under any circumstances ; 
just as little as it is now justifiable for two 
Christian men to fight. And it is as unneces- 
sary in one case as in the other. 
not enough true Christians in the world to 
enforce peace among nations, as they do 
among persons ?’** 

Now the editorial columns 
journal have, later, printed an article of so 
opposite a tenor to the foregoing, that one 


cannot but admit that the inconstant beart|™0dern military strategy.” 


of man furnishes no apt parallel to that of 
the natural fountain of which James the 


Are there|Preval of the sentiment. 


In the memoirs of the Princess Alice there 
occurs a passage, in which peace is spoken 
of in terms of praise, the Emperor and the 
Srown Prince warmly expressing their ap- 
Yet the world bas 
bad reason practically to know what tbe heir 
apparent to the German throne thinks of the 


profession of arms, and it was only lately anes 
of the same his eldest son exhibited his proficiency in the|narrow cell, which, descending through the 


knowledge of the military art, by lecturing 


upon “The Wars of Cresar, in the light of; 


That the high 


ment, and then you shall understand what 
has been won for your fatherland, and what 
you ought to guard, to protect, to defend. 
May your soul then likewise pray to God, ‘I 
thank thee, O Lord, with all my heart.” 

On the other band, that Friends may ever 
maintain the testimony for peace which ap- 
pears to have been committed to them (or in 
the maintenance of which they have proved 
faithful) beyond most otbers, is the desire of 

J. W. L. 


For “‘ The Friend.”’ 


Walks in My Garden. 


In the article beaded “ Walks in My Gar- 
den,” published in “ The Friend,” of 10th mo. 
17th, | attempted to give a brief outline of 
the manner in which the germs of the seeds 
are fertilized and enabled to develop by 
means of the pollen, which is secreted by the 
anthers, falls on the pistil, at whose base the 
germs are placed, and then grows asa long, 





tissues of the pistil, penetrates the envelope 
of the germs and coalesces with its substance. 
The basis of all forms of vegetation is a 


estimation in which fighting is held by this simple cell, of microscopical smallness, which 


royal family is not in the course of dying 


consists of a coating enclosing a fluid, and en- 


apostle declares, “So can no fountain both|OUt may be further inferred by the following|dowed with the mysterious power of life. 
o ’ 


yield salt water and fresh.” Following is an 
extract from this later article: “ Yes, there 
are times when we must fight for peace, if we 
really love it; though this does not imply 
that we must be always fighting. It is not 
well to cry Peace, Peace, when there is no 
peace; and when your peace is threatened 
by the standing army which your neighbor 
maintains, it is the part of wisdom to put 
your own forces on a war-footing.” Thus in 
one breath we have the candid admission 
that “for two Christian nations to fight is 
never justifiable under any circumstances,” 
and in the next is advanced that specious 
plea by which the rulers of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Austria, Russia, and the 
other great Powers, justify their immense 
and oppressive military establishments, to 
wit, that as their “peace is threatened by the 
standing army which your neighbor main- 
tains, it is the part of wisdom to put your 
own forces on a war-footing.” So 1 think it 
will be found there is no stability in the 
peace advocacy of those who say tbat defen- 
sive warfare, at least, is lawful for Christian 
nations, and hence, that the Christian indi- 
vidual cannot be found fault with if, whilst 
protecting bis property from the midnight 
burglar, he slays him with a revolver or 
shot-gun. 

It is customary for Protestant journals 
very highly to laud the Emperor William 
for accomplishing the unification of Ger- 
many, and as now standing forth the stal- 
wart champion of Protestantism upon the 
continent of Europe. The late occasion of 
his visiting the Berlin Cathedral, to inspect 


anew altar-piece representing the sovereigns 
of the earth laying their crowns and sceptres 


at the feet of the King of kings, when some 
remarks of a reverent nature were made by 
the emperor, is given as a fresh instance of 
his religious character. 
sider what a stumbling-block is bere. It was 


in this aspect of a conquering and triumphant 


king that the Jews looked for the Messiah, 





*See “ Friend” of Ninth mo. 5th. 


anecdote concerning the Emperor's great) While life continues, this is capable of various 
grandson, which appeared in the Taglishe changes; of growth, by absorbing other ma- 
Rundshau (Ninth month), and was commu- terial; of subdivision, by contracting its cov- 
nicated by the child’s much-pleased parent, /ering in the centre so as gradually to form 
the royal lecturer above referred to: two or more independent cells ; and of coales- 
“The first-born of the royal couple, Prince cing with other cells. From the union of 
Frederic William, aged three, was accus- these cells are built up all the various forms 
tomed until quite recently to take his doll to of vegetable life. The study of the motions 
bed with him for a bed-fellow. One evening and properties of these cells, and the corres- 
he said to the attendant who put him to bed: sponding growth of the plants,.is one of great 
‘Do soldiers also have dolls? ‘No, they interest ; but it cannot be prosecuted to much 
idon’t have dolls any longer.’ ‘What do they extent without powerful microscopes, and 
have, then?’ ‘Soldiers havea gun.’ ‘Then I the skill to use them. 
will also have a gun.’ With these words the! In the very lowest orders of the vegetable 
little prince threw the doll scornfully on the kingdom, plants seem able to multiply them- 
ground, so that it was broken. Since that selves by a simple process of subdivision of 
time he always sleeps with his gun on his cells and subsequent growth. But in nearly 
arm.” all of the families, botanical students have 
To withstand this tide of militarism there| been able to trace a method of propagation 
is an earnest endeavor now being put forth|similar to that which exists in the more 
on the part of some educators in Germany, highly organized, or flowering plants. The 
Holland and elsewhere, and especially by|ferns, lichens, liverworts, and other more 
Herman Molkenboer, of Bonn. He bas lately |lowly forms of vegetable life, which have no 
given much attention to the subject of his-|organs that can properly be called flowers, 
tory instruction in public schools with special) yet require and provide for a union of cells 





Nevertheless, con- 


relation to the encouragement given thereby 
to the martial spirit, and bas published bis 
views ina pamphlet. It is his desire to bring 
the influence of teachers in various countries 
to bear upon their respective governments, 
with the hope that the plea for disarmament 
may prove more effectual than heretofore, 
and that definite plans for the formulation 
of amicable methods of settling international 
disputes may be brought about. In a late 


‘letter to the undersigned, alluding to how the 


National Church trains the German youths 


to war, he cites the following from a clergy- 


man’s article on the great Niederwald monu- 
ment by the Rhine, built in commemoration 
of the recent war with France. Specially 


‘addressing the children, this clergyman says: 


“ Dear young children, you have not lived in 


(at least with full consciousness) the time of 


1870-71, with its indescribable enthusiasm 


and enormous sacrifices ; but, should you ever 
be allowed to stand before that monument, 
you will bave a sensation of that period whose 


‘jameter in the thickest part. 


coming from different plants, or from differ- 
ent parts of the same plant. From the cells 
thus fused together the new plant springs, 
just as in the trumpet vine, the seeds de- 
velop from the union of the germ at the base 
of the pistil and of the pollen-cell which pen- 
etrates its covering. 

When this process bas been effected, the 
work of the flower is accomplished, and it 
withers and disappears; excepting such por- 
tions as may be useful in the protection or 
nourishing of the seed; towards which end 
the vital energy of the plant is then directed. 
The beautiful bloom of my trumpet vine bas 
gone for the season; but, on going out into 
the garden, I find the pods in their place. 
One of these I have just gathered. It is ten 
inches in length and nearly an inch in di- 
Running the 
whole length of the pod, and on its opposite 
sides, are two slight projections where the 
two shells which form the cover separate 
when the seeds are mature, and their office 
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of protection is ended. The pod is divided 
lengthways into two compartments by a 
thick partition. In the cells thus formed, 
the hundreds of thin, flat seeds are closely 
packed, each furnished with a wide translu- 
cent, and thin wing, which must enable the au- 
tumn winds to scatter the sceds far and 
wide. 

Close alongside of the trumpet vine, I no- 
ticed, unexpectedly, the black berries on a 
honeysuckle at the lower end of the yard; 
its blue-black fruit was banging on the Vir- 
ginia creeper; and a light blue berry, marked 
with minute black spots, was adbering to a 
vine near by, cultivated for the beauty of its 
delicate foliage. The fruits of these were all 
similiar. A tbin skin enclosed a juicy pulp, 
in which the seeds were imbedded. This 
pulp, in several species of the vine, is sweet 
and nutritious, and for its sake, grapes are 
largely cultivated. 

A few pears were still hanging on a Seckel | 
tree, by the side of the house, which bad fur-| 
nisbed us for a number of weeks with a boun- 
tiful supply of this luscious fruit. It furnished | 
an illustration of a still different form of seed | 
vessel. After the germs had been fertilized | 
by the pollen tubes penetrating their sub- 
stance, they had swollen into the well-known | 
shape of the pear. A thin outer skin covered | 
a fleshy mass, in the centre of which the seeds | 
were placed. 

One of the most curious of the forms of 
seed-vessel that met my eye while walking 
in the garden, was that of the common bal- 
loon-vine. The delicate litule white flower 
of this pretty vine is followed by a large three- 
sided balloon, an inch and a balf in diameter ; 
which children sixty years ago were fond of 
breaking by pressure, so as to hear the puff 
of the escaping air. The green membrane 
that forms the balloon, is very thin and be- 
comes brown as it matures. Inside, from a 
eentral column, extend three wings, which 
divide the cavity into three chambers, each 
containing a round seed of the size of a small 
pea, white at its point of attachment, and 
nearly black elsewhere. 
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cescmieibaiiemens 

We believe that if one could construct a 
system which should present to mankind all 
branches of knowledge, save the one that is 
essential, it would only be building up a 
Tower of Babel which, when completed, 
would be the more signal in its fall, and 
which would bury those who had raised it, 
in its ruins. 

We believe that if you can take 
being in bis youth, and if you can make him! 
an accomplished man in natural philosophy, | 
in mathematics, or in the knowledge neces-| 
sary for the profession of ‘a merchant, a law-| 
yer, or a physician ; that if in any, or all of| 
these endowments, you could form his mind | 
—yes, if you could endow him with the| 
science and power of a Newton, and send bim| 
forth—and if you bad concealed from him, or| 
rather, had not given him a knowledge and 
love of the Christian faith—he would go 
forth into the world able, indeed, with refer- 
ence to those purposes of science, successful 
with the accumulation of wealth for the mul- 
tiplication of more, but “poor, and miser- 
able, and blind, and naked,” with reference 
to everything that constitutes the true and 
sovereign purposes of our existence.— W. £. 
Gladstone. 


Selected. 

NOT AS I WILL. 
Blindfolded and alone I stand 
With unknown thresholds on each hand ; 
The darkness deepens as I grope, 
Afraid to fear, afraid to hope ; 
Yet this one thing I learn to know 
Each day more surely as I go, 
That doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted or are laid 
By some great law, unseen and still, 
Unfathomed purpose to fulfil, 

“ Not as I will.” 


Blindfolded and alone I wait, 

Loss seems too bitter, gain too late; 

Too heavy burdens in the load, 

And too few helpers on the road ; 

And joy is weak and grief is strong, 

And years and days so Jong, so long; 

Yet this one thing I learn to know 

Each day more surely as I go, 

That I am glad the good and ill 

By changeless laws are ordered still, 
“ Not as I will.’ 


“ 


Not as I will!” the sound grows sweet 
Zach time my lips the words repeat. 
“‘ Not as I will,” the darkness feels 
More safe than light when this thought steals, 
Like whispered voice, to calm and bless 
All unrest and all loneliness. 
“ Not as I will,” because the One 
Who loved us first and best has gone 
Before us on the road, and still 
For us must all his love fulfil— 
“* Not as we will.” 
— Helen Hunt Jackson. 


ee 


VASTNESS. 
BY ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, POET LAUREATE. 


Many a hearth upon our dark globe sighs after many a 
vanished face; 

Many a planet by many a sun may roll with the dust 
of a vanished race; 

Raving politics, never at rest, as this poor earth’s pale 
history runs— 

What is it all but a trouble of 
million million of suns? 

Lies upon this side, lies upon that side, truthless 
violence mourned by the wise ; 

Thousands of voices drowning his own in a popular 
torrent of lies upon lies ; 


Selected. 


ants in the gleam of a 


Stately purposes, valor in battle, glorious annals of 


army and fleet; 

Death for the right cause, death for the wrong cause, 
trumpets of victory, groans of defeat ; 

Innocence seethed in her mother’s milk, and charity 
setting the martyr aflame: 

Thraldom who walks with the banner of freedom, and 
recks not to ruin a realm in her name; 


What is it all if we all of us end but in being our o 
corpse coffins at laat, 

Swatlowed in vastness, lost in silence, drowned in the 
depths of a meaningless past? 

What but the murmur of gnats in the gloom, or a mo 
ment’s anger of bees in their hive? 

Peace, let it be, for I loved him and love him forever; 
the dead are not dead but alive. 

The Independent, 


Selected, 
SURPRISED. 


Low hung the fog on land and sea, 
Till sea and land together blent, 
Nor moon nor star with silvery shaft 

The thick folds of the curtain rent. 


All night enshrouded in the gloom 
Our gallant ship at anchor lay; 

Alone we seemed on God’s great sea, 
The blessed shore long leagues away. 


But when at last the conquering sun 
With light the sullen waters laved, 

Lo! close behind us laughed the land, 
And hands we loved a greeting waved. 


Thus we in awed surprise may gaze, 
When earthly mists are backward rolled, 
To find how close about us lies 
The land our eyes would fain behold. 
Mary B. Height in Christian Intelligencer, 
~~] 

Two Brave Children.—This story is told 
by a Western paper: The sky at night in 
ithe vicinity of Apple Creek, in Dakota, a 
lfew weeks ago, was red all around the hori- 
zon, and people knew that prairie fires were 
burning. Every evening as darkness fell the 
‘farmers saw the glare becoming more and 
more distinct, and during the day the smoke 
increased until it gut to be almost suffocating, 
Not fur from Apple Creek is the little village 
of Sterling, and near Sterling lived the Ste- 
vens family. Mr. Stevens was away from 
home on the day that the fire approached bis 
|house, and it so happened that his wife was 
‘sick in bed. Their children were a girl of 
‘eight years anda boy of eleven. The boy had 
|heard that it was a good thing to plow a fur. 
row across the path of the advancing flames, 
sand about noon of the day in question he 
tried to protect the property in that manner. 
With the two-horse team and the plow he 
cut a trench around the house and the sheds, 
and then another trench around the stacks 
of untbreshed wheat. He was not strong 





Faith at her zenith, or all but lost in the gloom of enough to plow the trench to a great depth; 


doubts that darken the schools ; 

Craft, with a bunch of all-heal in her hand, followed 
up by her vassal legion of fools ; 

Pain that has crawled from the corpse of pleasure, a 
worm which writhes all day, and at night 


Stirs up again in the heart of the sleeper, and stings 


him back to the care of the light; 


gilding the rift of a throne; 

Opulent avarice lean as poverty, honest poverty bare 

to the bone; 

for the maiden crowned with marriage, no regrets 

for aught that has been, 

Household happiness, gracious children, debtless com- 
petence, golden mean ; 

National hatreds of whole generations, and pigmy spites 
of the village spire ; 

Vows that will last to the last death rattle, and vows 
that are snapt in a moment of fire ; 

He that has lived for the lust of the minute, and died 
in the doing it, flesh without mind; 

He that has nailed all flesh to the cross, till self died 
out in the love of his kind; 


Love 


Spring and Summer and Autumn and Winter, and all 


these old revolutions of earth ; 

New and old revolutions of empire, change of the tide 
—what is all of it worth? 

What the philosophies all, the sciences, poesy, varying 
voices of prayer, 

All that is noblest, all that is basest, all that is filthy 
with all that is fair? 


‘but the wide line of damp earth thrown up 
would be hard for the flames to leap across, 
especially since his little sister followed him 
‘around, carrying away all trash that would 
‘add to the fury of the flames. That night 
the fire was so near that the poor woman 


a human | Wealth, with his wines and his wedded harlots, flattery thought of getting out of bed with the pur 


|pose of attempting to escape, but she was too 
jill to try such a thing. Moreover, she knew 
‘that if her husband could reach the house he 
‘would come, and she watched and prayed a 
the light came into her room from the crim 
son skies without. When the flames, running 
ibefore the wind, came down upon the Ste 
jvens place, they licked up the fences, 
swept away the shocks of grain and stacks of 
bay in the fields, and then rolled suddenly up 
to the furrows plowed by the boy. The 
wheat stacks fell a prey, and numberless 
sparks were scattered around the house ; but 
the brave boy and bis sister ran all about, 
trampling out the fire wherever it caught. 
The little workers were desperate, for they 
knew that should the house burn their poor 
mother surely would perish in her bed. They 
fought with brooms, shovels and water. 
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Wherever they could they dug up fresh|burts no one,—tbere are times when each one|counted themselves in every way superior to 


earth, and for a quarter of an hour they did 
pot pause a single moment. Once the house 
raught, and the wood began to add its crack- 
jing to the rush and roar of the vast prairie 
fre; but the children dashed bucket after 
bucket of water upon the burning spot, and 
go put it out. They carried the day. The 
reat fire swept past, and in its wake came 
the father, balf frantic with joy, to find that 
his little hero and heroine had saved their 
mother’s life-—Christian Advocate. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 

“Pleasant words are as an honeycomb, 
sweet to the soul and health to tbe bones.” 
This language of the wise King Solomon is as 
true now as it was when first uttered ; and yet 
it is to be feared, lest in our careful training to 
avoid the use of flattering words and the in- 
sincere conversation of the world, we may be 
in danger of going to the other extreme, and| 
as individuals, and as members of society, be 
too reticent in the expression, to those about 
us, of our regard for them, and of our appre-| 
ciation of their efforts for the good of others. | 
Every man who knows his own heart, bis in- 
firmities of body and mind, bis many sbort-| 
comings; who has known, too, the failure of 
his cherished plans in life, the loss of those 
near and dear to him, must acknowledge 
that there come to him times of mental de- 
pression, if not of spiritual darkness, when a 
word of sympathy, kindly spoken, or an en- 
couraging appreciation exhibited of his ef- 
forts, would indeed be most grateful and 
helpful to him. 

We are members one of another, and it is 
wisely ordered that it be so. Iron sharpen- 
eth iron, so a man sharpeneth the counte- 
nance of his friend. 

It is recorded of Him, who is both our 
great High Priest and our Holy Example, 
tbat He went about Galilee healing all man- 
ner of sickness and diseases among the people. 
He was a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief. but he loved to lighten the sorrows 
and to assuage the grief of those about Him. 
And the more we become imbued with bis 
spirit and his love, the more we shall be ten- 
der and loving, one of another. We shall 
avoid flattery as an abomination, but we 
shall be “kindly affectioned one to another, 
with brotherly love,” and we shall not fear— 
nay, we shall deem it our duty, to speak en- 
couragingly to our children, our household, 
and to our friends, even praising them when 
they deserve it; not waiting until death has 
dulled the ear and closed the eye in this life 
forever. 

And yet how many a good man goes 
through life encountering difficulty after dif-, 
ficulty, often bowed down with care and dis- 
appointment, rarely hearing a word of en-| 
couragement, still less of praise. Death) 
comes, and then the lips which have been) 
sealed are loosened, and the tongues which! 
have been dumb speak, and words are now| 
said of the dead, one tithe of which, spoken| 
to him in life, would have been “sweet to his| 
soul and health to his bones.” | 

The peace of mind which comes of an ap- 
proving conscience is indeed a treasure above 
price; but it must be remembered that we 
have our treasure in earthen vessels, some of 
them very weak ones at that. The lying lip 
and the flattering tongue are an abomination, 
but a little good, honest praise, wisely given, 


| 





irism which are retained 


‘over kindred 


of us needs it. 

The late Thomas H. Powers, a man of large 
wealth and of large. sympathies, was so im- 
pressed by the lack of this outspoken sym- 
pathy in the world, that be bad reprinted for 
distribution, at his own expense, the poem, a 
part of which is subjoined :— 

“Tf I should die to-night, 
My friends would call to mind, with loving thought, 
Some kindly deed the icy hand had wrought ; 
Some gentle words the frozen lips had said, 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped; 
The memory of my selfishness and pride, 
My hasty words, would all be put aside, 
And so I should be loved and mourned to-night. 


“Tf I should die to-night, 
Even hearts estranged would turn once more to me, 
Recalling other days remorsefully ; 
The eye that chilled me with averted glance, 
Would look upon me as of yore, perchance, 
And soften in the old, familiar way, 
For who could war with dumb, unconscious clay ? 


“Oh, friends, I pray to-night, 
Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow, 
The way is lonely—let me feel them now ; 
Speak kindly to me; I am travel-worn ; 
My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn. 
Forgive, oh hearts estranged ; forgive, I plead ! 
When dreamless rest is mine, I shall not need | 
The tenderness for which I long to-night.” 
saancenaille 

How prone we are to pride ourselves on 
our superiority to barbarians, through our 
higher material civilization, apart from any 
thought of our greater moral and spiritual 
advantages. But, after all, there may well 
be a question whether the vestiges of barba- 
in our fashionable 
life are, in every instance, a decided gain 
agan customs which we bave 
repudiated. Take, for example, the old bar- 
baric custom of boring boles through the ears 
of young girls, in order to thrust into the 
orifices bits of showy metal, adorned with, 
glittering stones—or glass. This is adhered) 
to in well-nigh every “civilized” land. But 
the good old-fashioned nose-rings, which the} 


the average heathen.—S. S. Times. 





For “‘ The Friend.” 

Some interruption of barmony and _ bro- 
therly love having appeared within the limits 
of Rhode Island Quarterly Meeting, that 
Meeting addressed an epistle on the subject, 
in 1809, to its subordinate meetings. From 
an old MS. copy of this epistle the following 
passages have been taken, with a belief that 
they contain advice which would be useful in 
the present day, if properly beeded :— 


“Upon considering the appointment made 
at our last Quarterly Meeting, of a committee 
to visit our several Monthly Meetings, and 
feeling, in some measure, the great import- 
ance of the subject to which their attention 
was more particularly directed, as it respects 
our individual advancement in the way of 
holiness and of peace; our well-being as a 
religious society; and the inconsistency of 
our conduct with the professions we are 
making to the world; a concern bas arisen 
to admonish Friends generally, and especially 
those of the Monthly Meetings where an in- 
terruption of brotherly love and barmony 
has been most apparent; diligently to labor 
to suppress everything in their own minds 
that has a tendency to keep alive feelings in- 
consistent with the spirit of the Gospel, and 
thereby prevent their compliance with that 
memorable injunction of our dear Lord, 
which, from its being so often reiterated, and 
from the peculiar energy and deeply-inter- 
esting motives with which it is enforced, He 
unquestionably meant to impress upon the 
minds of his followers, as indispensably neces- 
sary for them to observe, ‘A new command- 
ment give I unto you, that ye love one an- 
other; as I have loved you, that ye also love 
one anotber.’” 





x 


Extract from “The Principles of Truth,” 
written by E. B. J. Crook, W. D., H.S., 1671. 
“We believe that justification and sanctifi- 


wives of Bible patriarchs were wont to dan- cation are distinguished, but not divided; for 
gle—their use is too barbarous for modern as He that sanctifieth and justifieth is one, so 
Christians. In the Pelew Islands (a portion’ do these go together, and when the soul bath 
of the group of the Caroline Islands, in the the greatest sense of justification upon it, 
Pacific Ocean, which are just now the subject through the virtue of the blood of Jesus, by 


of such grave dispute between Spain and 
Germany ), the natives had a custom of boring 
a hole in the cartilage of the nose, in order 
that they might thrust into it a fresh boquet’ 


the living Faith, then is it most in love with 
holiness, and at the greatest distance from 
sin and evil; and whenever there is a failing 


jin sanctification, there is also some eclipse of 


—or nosegay—every morning, and so enjoy |justification in the eye of the soul, until Faith 


the fragrance of the flowers while they ex- 
hibited their taste as well. Now who shall 
say that, viewed esthetically, a button-bole 
in the nostrils, as a nosegy-holder, is not es- 


the ear-lobes, for the express purpose of 
showing off metal rings and other jewelry? 
At all events, before we boast our superior 
civilization, it would be well for us to con- 
sider what barbarisms we still retain, and 
why. Some one has recently called atten- 
tion to the fact that, while in America a lady 
going out for a walk takes with her, for com- 
panionship or diversion, an ugly-faced pug 
dog, a Chinaman seeking recreation by the 
wayside often carries with him a caged bird, 
which he bangs from a tree to solace him by 
its songs, as he reclines on the sward below. 
And here is another difference between a 
beatben man and a man—or a woman—of 
Christian enlightenment. This is a sugges- 
tive line of ‘thought for those who bave 


bath recovered its strength again, which it 
lost by sin’s prevailing. For, as the farthest 
and clearest sight is in the brightest day, so 
is it with the soul,—when it is most in the 


‘sentially as admirable as two holes bored in brightness and beauty of holiness, its justifi- 


cation appears most glorious, and its union 
and communion most sweet and lasting; and 
so, like two twins, as they are much of an age, 
so they are like one to the other. And what 
God hath joined together, let no man put asun- 
der.” 

Mere faith, simply as an intellectual assent 
to the truth, does not constitute one a Chris- 
tian, and will not secure salvation. It is not 
believing with the heart unto righteousness. 
It is not that faith which Paul had in view 
when be said to the Philippian jailor: “ Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.” It is practically what James 
calls dead faith, “being alone.” It is faith 
without works, and hence without the neces- 
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sary evidence of its reality. The devils be- 
lieve and tremble; and yet they are not 
Christians. The true Christians not only be- 
lieve, but he so believes as to put bis faith 
into practice. His life is marked by what 
the Bible calls “the obedience of the faith.” 
What he believes controls both bis inward 
and his outward life; and thus he has the 
proof of his faith in the course of bis practi- 
cal life. One who bas not this proof bad 
better not talk much about his religion. The 
strong probability is that be bas none to talk 
about. His head may be very orthodox, but 
his life is heterodox. 
he believed at all; and, when called upon in 
the final day for the proof of his faith, he 
will not be able to find it. Let us set it down, 
as a fixed truth, that no faith is sound and 
saving that does not practically control the 
life.— The Independent. 

When amusement becomes the serious 
business of life, it ceases to be amusement ; 


yet it never amounts to anything as a busi-| 


ness. The hardest useful labor is less ex- 
hausting, in the long run, than those exciting 
pleasures to which the devotees of amuse- 
ment condemn themsélves. Tired muscle 
and weary brain are not so bard to bear as 


that utter weariness and loathing of life, yet) 
mixed with fear of death, which is the lot of 


those who have made pleasure their one aim 
in life. To the laboring man, rest is sweet, 
and labor is oft-times rest; to the pleasure- 
seeker, even rest is weariness, and his accus- 
tomed pleasures are only a mockery of the 
emptiness of bis life. Why should life be 
thus empty to those who have sought to fill 
it with all manner of pleasant things? Nay, 


rather, why should life not be empty to those} 


who have emptied it of all earnest purpose, 


of all noble endeavor, of all high accomplish-| 


ment? They have thrown away the pearls, 
and are surprised that the casket is empty ; 
they have pursued the wind, and are sur- 
prised to find that their arduous pursuit ends 
only in vanity.—Selected. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Recovery of Sight.—In an operation des- 


cribed in 
sight, by severing an adhesion which had 
been formed between the iris and the cornea, 
the first sensation of the patient, after the ad- 
mission of light into the eye, was one of pro- 
found borror. She says, tbat when she first 


became conscious of sight and, therefore, to! 


some degree of space, her feeling was like that 
of one who looks over a precipice, and fears 
that he will be impelled to throw himself 
down; and she, at the time, bitterly repented 
her consent to be taken out of the darkness 
which all her life thus far bad ensbrouded 
her. 


He does not act as if 
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ing from yellow to orange and reddish-brown. |superior to any that can be made by artificial 
Several of the workmen engaged in preparing |drying. 

these gems have been seized with illness sup-| Rats in Bermudas.—From Lefroy's Bermu. 
posed to be caused by some poisonous sub-|das is copied the following narrative of the 
stance used in preserving the eyes, or gener-|trouble the settlers on those islands exper. 
ated in them by the decomposition of part of|ienced from the rats about the year 1616. I¢ 
|the organic constituents. is taken from an old account of the adminis. 

The Star Fish.—This animal is abundant|tration of Daniel Tuckar, Governor ; 

on the rocky coasts. It is restless in an| “The Great God of Heaven being angry at 
aquarium, slowly moving about by the nu-|somewhat happened in those proceedin 
merous suckers or feet, of which therearesev-|caused such an increase of silly rats in the 
eral rows ina depression on each of the arms.|space of two years so to abound before th 
When it meets with a shell-fisb, the five arms|regarded them, that they filled not only thogg 
are curled around it, and. the stomach of the|places where they first were landed, but 
star-fish ejected out of its mouth so as to en-|swimming from place to place, spread them. 


The Lancet for the restoration of 


velop its prey, and digest its body. In this 
manner they often prove very destructive in 
\the oyster beds, destroying the oysters by 
thousands. 

The Buffalo-Birds of Java.—I never tired 
of watching the friendly relations between 
the buffalo-birds and their bovine hosts. They 
used to collect in impatient flocks about the 
hour of the return of the herd to their feed- 
ing grounds from the wallowing-holes,whither 
in the heat of the day, they retired; and as 
soon as the cattle arrived they would alight 
on their backs in crowds, to the evident satis- 
faction of the oxen, which they relieved of 
troublesome parasites. Although the herd- 
boys commonly lay dozing at full length on 
the buffalos’ backs, the birds seemed to know 
that they were quite safe, and would even 
alight on the bare backs of the sleepers, and 


quadruped. When the herds were driven 
away at night-fall, the birds flew off to the 
forest.—Forbes, Naturalist's Wanderings. 

Nest of the Weaver-Bird—In a clump of 
‘anes in the Island of Java, a colony of yellow 
weaver-birds bad thickly bung their nests. 
Each nest was artfully suspended between 
the interlacing leaf stems of one or two reeds 
in a most skilful way, to secure as much as 
possible the safety of their eggs during the 
waving of the reeds in the wind. These 
nests were not made fast to, but strung 
lightly on the leaves, so as to permit by slid- 
ing along in the swaying of the grass, of 
their retaining their vertical position, which 
they must do, weighted as they are by ¢ 
layer of clay in the bottom of the nest. The 
bulk of them were of the retort shape, set 
with a long-necked orifice hanging down- 
ward; but a considerable number had in- 
augurated a new fashion by inverting the re- 
tort and shortening the neck, giving the door- 
way an upward entrance.— Forbes, Natural- 
ist’s Wanderings. 

An Effect of Drought.—A great scarcity of 
rain prevailed in Java in 1877 and 1878. The 
parched surface of the ground broke up into 
ravine-like cracks, which, extending from 
four to five feet in depth and two to three in 
breadth, destroyed great numbers of the for- 





from that bop on to the haunches of the) 


selves into all parts of the countrey, ins 
much that there was no Iland, but it wag 
pestered with them; and some fishes have 
been taken with rats in their bellies, which 
they caught in swimming from [le to Ile 
\their nests they had in almost every tree, an 
in most places their burrowes in the ground 
like conies; they spared not the fruits of the 
plants, or trees, nor the very plants them. 
\selves, but ate them up. When they had set 
|their corn, the rats would come by trupes in 
the night and scratch it out of the ground, 
If, by diligent watch, any escaped till it came 
to earing, it should then very hardly esca 
|them ; and they became noysome even to the 
|very persons of men. They used all the dili- 
gence they could for the destroying of them, 
nourishing cats both wild and tame for that 
purpose; they used rats-bane, and many 
times set fire on the woods, that oft ran halfe 
a mile before it was extinct; every man was 
enjoyned to set twelve traps, and some of 
their own accord have set neere an hundred, 
which they oven visited twice or thrice in a 
night; they also trained up their dogs to 
‘hunt them, wherein they became so expert 
\that a good dog in two or three hours would 
kill forty or fifty. Many other devices they 
used to destroy them, but could not prevail, 
finding them still increasing against them; 
nay, they so devoured the fruits of the earth, 
‘that they were destitute of bread for a yeere 
or two; so that when they had it afterwards, 
they were so weaned from it, they easily neg- 
lected to eat it with their meat. 

“At last it pleased God, but by what means 
is not well known, to take them away.” 





Items. 


—Peace Principles in England.—In view of the 
General Election in England, the advocates of peace 
in that country have been calling public attention 
to the importance of their principles. 

G. W. E. Russell, M. P., in addressing the 
electors of Chelsea, referred to the military opera- 
tions in Egypt, and said the loss to England in 
money, blood and political reputation had been 
heavy, and retribution seemed to have dogged eve 
departure from Liberal principles, and therefore if 
he were returned to Parliament, he should go back 
stronger than ever before in his adhesion to the 





Necklace of Mummy Eyes.—A large collec-|est trees by encircling and snapping off their|principles of Peace as the chief safeguard of the hap- 


tion of eyes obtained from the mummies so 
abundantly fuund in Peru, bas been brought 
from South America. They are believed to 
be the dried eyes of the cuttle-fish, which con- 


tain so much solid matter that they are far 


roots. 

Raisin-Making in California.—California is 
the only part of the United States where rai- 
sins are successfully made. The soil best 
adapted for the culture of the raisin-pro- 


piness and prosperity of nations. He advocated the 
vesting in Parliament of the power of declaring war, 
believing that in nine cases out of ten it would with- 
hold the national sanction. 

John Bright, in a speech at Street on Tenth mo. 
12th, referred to the enormous increase of military 


more readily preserved than the human eye,|ducing grapevine, is a mixture of volcanic|expenditure, and to the manner in which the coun- 
and are no doubt placed in the sockets of the|earth with the alluvium of the valleys. The|try was often dragged into wars. The proper remedy 
deceased bodies by the embalmers, so as to|counties near the coast are not favorable, ow-|seemed to him the formation of a strong public op- 


present a more life-like appearance. When 
the outer covering is removed from one of 
these eyes, and the inner lens polished, it 
forms a very beautiful gem, the colors vary- 


ing to the prevalence of fogs, during the ripen- 
ing of the grapes and their conversion into 
raisins, which prevents their proper drying, 
for it is found that the sun-dried fruit is far 


inion in favor of peace, which would operate on can- 
didates and party leaders. The evil was so inveter- 
ate that it mattered little which party was in power; 
for there were persons to whom war meant pensions, 
peerages, promotion, popularity, glory and honor, 
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—when sometimes there should be nothing but con-|parts of it have seemed to be so applicable to|is the way to salvation. How true was the 
demnation and shame. He said the recent elections|the present period, that they may well be re-jexclamation of Jonathan Evans, in a letter 
in France showed that the people were disgusted vived for a caution to the unstable, and a con-| to his beloved friend, Mildred Ratcliffe: “O, 
with the conduct of their government in carrying] frmation to those who are seeking to abide] the cross! the operation of that power which 
om useless wars with Tonquin, China and Mada-|. E © ‘ ; aa , 
car. in the truth. ; lays the creature in the dust, remains to be 
At the annual Congress of the Church of Eng-| Tbe blessed effects of the gospel of Christ, the great object of hatred, at which the ene- 
land, held at Portsmouth, the question of Peace and|he says, were to bring our early Friends| my is ever aiming his shafts.” 
War was (it is believed for the first time in that|“ into great simplicity and cleanness of mind,| Among the burtful fruits of a wrong spirit, 
body) definitely brought forward for special discus-}and into an unfeigned love and unity, one|Stephen Crisp mentions the starting of subtle 
sion. One would scarcely expect a full condemna-| with another; and from what parts or coun-|aud abstruse questions, which draw away 


tion of war from such a body, whose members are tri ahs e : ne Sie ; . 
: ries soever we Came, we 8 3 3 the mind from that inward and wate 
hampered by a dependence on the Government for ame, we all spake the same d watchful 


their support; yet the first paper that was read con- things.” “We — of one heart and mind one in which only the Christian is cate. 
tained the sentiment—“ Warfare, as it has been|®9d judgment; and in that universal love we| Through these “is the evil seeds-man sowing 
practised among Christian nations, is in direct con- labored to build up one another in our most] the cursed seeds of fleshly liberty and ranter- 
tradiction to the teaching of Christ and his apostles,|holy faith, and to publish and make known|ism ;” “and they that are seduced, do wax 
both in its letter and in its spirit.” the blessed name of Jesus, in whom we had| worse and worse, seducing whom they can.” 


The Earl of Derby, in a speech at Blackburn,'believed. Many were daily added to the|He appeals to Friends, that they know bow 
Tenth mo. 10th, observed—“ Great military empires! Qh yreh, and came to partake of the same|they were convinced of the Truth,—by the 
are apt to be like soap bubbles. Just when they | 5; ond off thin » bite: wiih aan hining of the true Light of Christ Je : 
have reached their greatest expansion they burst up; |{#!th, and o the same love, and grew into the| Shining of the true Light o rist Jesus in 
and I believe that by spreading ourselves further, |S®™Me simplicity of mind, wherein we found a their souls, which showed them their defiled 
by increasing the already unwieldy bulk of the) harmonious rejoicing of spirit, whenever we condition ; by submitting to the judgments 
empire, we are not only augmenting responsibilities |saw one another.” ‘The Lord caused them to|of God for sin; and thus obtaining power to 
almost too heavy to be borne, but accelerating the take great delight in his blessed way, and to withstand temptation; and through faith in 
inevitable, as to all nations, though, as we hope, the take up the daily cross cheerfully, and deny this Divine power, coming into the blessed 
distant for us, period of national decline and decay.” | + emselves for bis sake. freedom and liberty of the Truth. 

—Concord Quarterly Meeting, Pa.—At the recent} « Now my dear and well-beloved in the} And he exhorts them to be humbled ; to 


meeting of this body, it was decided to hold the ae am : a _l taal «than the fie . nical alle cenesiace 
Quarterly Meetings Cdn Mean aot Shel Lord, you are witnesses unto this day in how feel after the first tenderness and brokenness 


months at Media, where an addition has been made S'C®t simplicity and plainness of speech we) of heart, which they once felt; to feed no 
to the house to accommodate the members. The|bave preached the word of God among you,|more upon their carnal reasonings, and to 
meeting in the Fifth and Eighth months are to be,from the day the Lord sent us forth to this bearken no more to those who bave drawn 
held at Concord as heretofore. day. We came not unto you with enticing| them from their steadfastness in Christ Jesus ; 

—Kansas Yearly Meeting (Smaller Body.)—From| words, we needed not logical or philosophical for “if ye will still feed upon the airy notions 
a friend who was in attendance we learn that the|demonstrations; for our testimony bad the Of that carnal wisdom, into an airy light and 
Yearly Meeting for Discipline began on the 9th of demonstration and evidence of the Spirit of; Wanton life you will grow.” 
Tenth month. Two ministers from other Yearly) Pruth in your hearts; and our words, or the| ——_ 

rv Fe > ‘Te 2 g ¢ Tr) y . . . 

Meetings were present with cralentals and otht| ond of God in our mouths, hath nov alvered|_ We suppose many of our readers, residing 


Gis member of the Leaner Body. pletion were|®* changed unto this day, but remains the in the vicinity ot Philadelphia, ere this paper 
received from Ohio, Western, Iowa, Canada and|8ame it ever was. The great doctrine of the reaches them, will have been shocked by in- 
New England Yearly Meetings; and replies were gospel was and is regeneration, without which |telligence of the murder of our esteemed 
sent. there is no entrance. The only means and friend, John Sharpless, who lived near Ches- 
In order to clear the truth and the meeting from way to attain it, was and is that light and grace ter, Pa. The Philadelphia Ledger states that 
misrepresentations that had been put forth in vari-| j;ie¢h comes by Jesus Christ, and sanctities,| about 9 o'clock on First-day evening, a colored 
ous ways, and to reaffirm the principles of Friends, i “ifie ad bet Hi - ehne | man called at the house. and under pretext 
a document was prepared by the Meeting for Suffer-|2%@¢ PUrifies, and brings to Him, by whom, Bagnamin’s gaat —-e ee 
ings, largely composed of extracts from the writin 3|the entrance is ministered into the kingdom. that a ee bad broken dow n in the road, 
of George Fox. This was adopted by the Yeath 'These things have we declared, and these induced J. 8. to accompany him to the barn 
Meeting and directed to be printed and distributed. |things ye have believed, and in this faith are for some straps. When in the stable, the 
“An examination of the state of Society was a/many of our faithful brethren fallen asleep, | negro crushed his skull with a hatchet; and 
season of deep exercise, and much good counsel was|and their precious souls are at rest with the robbed him of his watch. He then return- 


imparted.” a ae : ; + ; ; 
: ; ; ; are me ¢ » ates ed to the house with the supposed inten- 
Fas sepertel theUnnelinees Education showed |LOTt And herein, if ye abide steadfast to © ——— * 








areligious care, but there was still a need of further| the end, ye shall do well.” | ton of obtaining additional plunder, but fled 
effort to provide schools where the children could| Stephen Crisp than goes on to caution)0® finding that a colored servant had been 
receive a guarded religious training. Friends to beware of a spirit “that works Sent for. A neighboring barn that was soon 


A committee was continued to visit subordinate against the cross, and seeks to cause the of-|after found to be in flames, is supposed to 
meetings and members, especially those so situated | fence of it to cease ;” by which “ divers strange, bave been set on fire by the same man to dis- 
as not to have meetings within their reach, held in! notions are hatched and spread about,” w hich| tract attention from his pursuit. 
accordance witth the principles of Friends. lthe enemy of all good “knows ell b to| Jobn Sharpless was an upright, conscien- 

A conclusion was come to that those who should | . y 8 ee Oli us man. useful in the ec oe ity and i 
continue, at the time of the next Yearly Meeting, |“PP!9 to the advancement of his own king-)Wous man, uselu Sh ie ee 


. * . . | ” 2 Y ro h— i “e , , 
to disavow their connexion with the body, should be | ¢°™- s the Charch and though bis — al a 
deemed to have relinquished their right of member-| ‘These remarks bring freshly to remem- awfully sudden, yet we believe he lived in a 
ship. brance a letter recently received from a| watchful state of mind, and in a filial submis- 


he report says: “The meeting came to a con-/friend residing in a distant State, who men-|8ion to the will of bis Heavenly Father; so 
re ee Phankfal tions that a person travelling with a certifi-| that he could have adopted the language of 
Rens sep’ cate, as a minister, among Friends, had|the Psalmist—* Though I pass through the 
_ shortly before attended a meeting where he| Valley and shadow of death, I will fear no 
was present, and in a communication deliv- evil, for Thou art with ae It is one of the 
THE FRIEND. ered therein, frequently turned over the consolations of the Lord’s servants, that, what- 
= leaves of a Bible, claiming that it and out-|¢ver accidents — ria wor es a 
sad . 7 _ |ward preaching were the only means by|!®g arms are underneath, and all things sha 
ELEVENTH MONTH 28, 1885. which aa could know the way Tto the aan work together for good to them that love 
—__—_—— dom of Heaven]; and stated that the preach- Him. ( ; ra . 

In the year 1681, Stephen Crisp was moved|ing up of the inward Light was from the| But bow inexpressibly pitiable is the con- 
of the Lord to send forth an epistle to Friends| devil, and would lead to destruction. Surely dition of the miserable murderer ; and what 
of that day to put them on their guard against|such sentiments are among the “ strange no-|* cruel taskmaster does Satan prove to those 
seducing spirits. In this he speaks of the|tions,” and are utterly inconsistent with the who become his servants! 
various methods pursued by the enemy of all|doctrines so livingly declared by Stephen ee : ERE , 
righteousness, to break the unity that is in|Crisp in the preceding extract, and every William G. Hubbard, Columbus, Obio, the 
Christ Jesus, and entangle in his snares the! where proclaimed in the writings of our So- publisher of the poems of Mary W. Miller, 
unwary. In looking over this epistle-some ciety, that obedience to the Light of Christ (noticed in our columns a few weeks since), 
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desires information given, that the price, post 
paid, is 75 cents per copy. 


$3.65 per barrel for choice. Buckwheat flour was dull 
at $2.15 per 100 Ibs. for choice. 

Grain.—Wheat options were in limited request but 
steady. No. 2 red closed as follows: 90} cts. bid and 


91} cts. asked for 11th mo.; 91} cts. bid and 92 cts. 
Unitep States.—Thirty-eight Chinese merchants] asked for 12th mo.; 94 ects. bid and 95} cts. asked 


of New York have written a letter to President Cleve-| for Ist mo.; 97} cts. bid and 97% cts. asked for 2d mo. 
land, conveying resolutions adopted at a meeting of) Rye was firm at 68 a 69 cts. per bushel. Corn options 
Chinese merchants on the 10th inst., thanking him for] were unsettled and closed nominally 1c. lower for 12th 
his action in suppressing the anti-Chinese troubles on} month, with No, 2 mixed as follows: 53 cts. bid and 
the Pacific coast. 54 cts. asked for 11th mo.; 484 cts. bid and 49} ets. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, on the 7th inst.,! asked for 12th mo.; 47} cts. bid and 48} cts. asked 
received from Captain Lee, acting agent at the Chey-| for Ist mo.; 47} cts. bid and 48} cts. asked for 2nd 
enne and Arapahoe agency in the Indian Territory,!mo. Car lots were dull and 1} a 2c. per bushel lower. 
the following despatch : “ All of the cattle of the cattle Oats options were quiet but steady, No. 2 white closed 
companies have been removed from the reservation. as follows: 11th mo., 38 cts. bid and 38} cts. asked ; 
Thousands of cattle have been turned loose in Okla-| 12th mo., 37} ets. bid and 38 cts. asked ; Ist mo., 38 cts. 
homa to graze. One hundred and twenty boomers have bid, and 38} cts. asked; 2nd mo., 39 cts. bid and 40 cts. 
been arrested and brought to Fort Reno within the past asked. Car lots were inactive and easier. 
ten days, and the troops are still out.” Beef cattle firmer at 2 a 6 ets. 

Agent Armstrong, of the Crow Agency in Montana,! Sheep firm at 24a 4} cts. Lambs steady at 3} a 6 cts. 
has telegraphed to the Interior Department that the’ Hogs firm at 5} a 53 cts. 
Indians on Tongue river are properly supplied with Receipts : 3000 beeves ; 11,500 sheep; 6500 hogs. 
rations and in no danger of starvation. It issaid atthe’ Forricn.—William E. Gladstone delivered a speech 
department that a number of Indians left the Pine at Dalkeith, Scotland, on the 2lst instant. Fully 3000 
Ridge agency some time ago, despite the protests of persons were in attendance. He said that he was con- 
their agent, and went into the Tongue river country. fident that the Liberals would elect the majority of the 
The agent at the Tongue River Reservation, under in- members of the House of Commons in the coming elec- 
structions from the department, refused to issue rations tions. The dependence of the Tories, he said, on the 
to these Indians, and it is presumed that their condi- Irish voters was unsafe and was dishonorable to the 
tion has given rise to the report of suffering among the country. He advocated a radical reform of the land 
Tongue River Indians. If the truant Indians are in laws. He regretted the secession of a few Liberal Peers. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


distress they must return to the Pine Ridge Agency, Their departure from the Liberal ranks, he said, would | 


where their rations are issued. not harm the party, but it would harm the House of 
Disastrous prairie fires are reported in the Indian Lords, as it would induce the people to believe that the 
Territory, especially in the section lying north of Red abolition of that body was necessary. 


River Station. The fire appears to have started at Wild 


The Marquis of Salisbury has written a highly im- 


| A decree has been issued closing the numerous chan. 
|nels on the coast of Greece during torpedo practice, 
The troops on the frontier are impatient to advance 
into Turkey. 

In an engagement between the Servians and Bulgari- 
ans, in the early part of last week, near Slivnitza, after 
much bloodshed the former seemed to be successful in 
forcing the latter within the town. The Servians have 
besieged Widdin. A series of engagements during the 
week have been indecisive. Both sides are constantly 
hurrying forward reinforcemerits to the front. The 
battlefield is still strewn with unattended dying and 
dead soldiers. The medical and ambulance corps of 
both armies are wholly inadequate to meet their pre- 
sent wants, and many of the wounded who are unable 
to assist themselves are left to perish where they fell, 

Prince Alexander having applied to the Porte for 
help, was requested to withdraw his troops from East: 
ern Roumelia. The Prince announces his complianeg 
| with the demand. 
| A despatch from Belgrade to the Daily Telegraph, 
received in London on the 24th, says: The Serviangs 
have evacuated all the positions hitherto occupied by 
them. 

The foreign diplomatic representatives in Belgrade 
are of the opinion that the powers are about to inter- 
vene between Servia and Bulgaria, believing that both 
sides have suffered enough, while the results are inde- 
cisive. Austria alone hesitates. The Russian Gov- 
ernment has requested the Servian minister at St, 
Petersburg to notify his government of Russia’s formal 
disavowal of the conduct of the Servians. 

Said Abdul Ahad, the new Ameer of Bokhara, has 
|made a state entry into the capital city of Bokhara and 
‘received an ovation from the inhabitants. The Rus 
sian General Annenkoff was present, and the courtesies 
extended to him by the Ameer indicated that the 


Horse Creek, about forty miles north of Red River Sta- portant election letter on the Church question. In it friendly relations hitherto existing between Russia and 
tion, and burned down to the bottom lands of Red he says that Gladstone is shillyshallying, and adds :'Bokhara will not be affected by the change in the 
river, thence to Beaver creek, thirteen miles west of “Make the support of the Church a test question above | Ameership. ‘Ihe Ameer will send a special missionto 
Red River Station. It is believed that the fire belt is all others.’ He nvakes a scathing analysis of what he|St. Petersburg to express his friendship for the Czar, 
from forty to sixty miles wide. The loss to cattlemen terms Gladstone’s opportunism. The letter is thought|The telegraph line from Merv to Penjdeh, on the 


is placed as high as $400,000. to exercise a great influence, and may possibly secure 


The inhabitants of Helena, Arkansas, were aroused to the Conservatives a majority of the Liberal chureh-| 


on the morning of the 19th inst., by what they thought men’s vote. 
was a heavy rain. The air was filled with flying grass-| John Bright, speaking at Birmingham on the 18th, 


hoppers, millions of which were driven against walls said he thought that the days of great and powerful es- 


and windows. They were of the Kansas variety. They tates were passing away. He favored a wide distribu- 


fell so thickly that they had to be shoveled from the tion of land, abolition of the game laws, and more equal 
sidewalks into the streets. taxation. 


News has been received in Boston of the wreck of the) A despatch from Rangoon, dated 11th mo. 18th, says: 
steamer Iberian on the Irish coast. The vessel left) The British forces have carried the forts in the vi- 
Boston for Liverpool on the 9th inst. Her gross ton-| cinity of Minhla, and captured the city after three hours 
nage was 2950, and she had a general cargo valued at firing from the floating batteries, the armed launches 
$187,000. |and the heavy guns on board the steamers. 

The cable connecting Nantucket with Martha’s Vine-| A despatch to the Times from Calcutta says that five 
yard, was successfully landed on the 19th instant. |thousand persons have been drowned and 150 villages 

Sermons were preached in Baltimore on the 21st inst.) submerged in Orissa by a cyclone, and that 1341 square 


at the various Jewish Synagogues, denouncing the ac-| miles in the Moorabad and Huddea districts have been 
tion of the recent convention of Rabbis, held at Pitts-| devastated. 


burg, and severely criticising their published ideas on| General Briere de Lisle, who was recalled from the 
reformed Judaism. Zzold, Pastor of Hanover Street) command of the French troops in Tonguin, arrived in 
Synagogue, the most influential in the city, was parti-) Parison the 22d. He refused to be interviewed. The 
cularly severe in his strictures, and the official body has) officers accompanyiug him declare that his disgrace is 
taken action looking to the severance of its connection unjust, and that his removal has caused diseontent in 
with the union of American Hebrew Congregations, by|the army. They say that the strength of the troops in 
which the Jewish Seminary at Cincinnati is supported. | Tonquin continue to be sapped by disease and repeated 

It is estimated that the ten thousand saloons of New| alarms by the enemy. : 

York city take in $220,000 per day, or $75,000,000 per A despatch from "Pekin, received in Paris, says that 
year. all difficulty between France and China has been re- 

A deputation of American physicians, it is announced, | moved, and that negotiations between the two nations 
has arranged to remain all winter in Paris, for the pur-| have been resumed. 
pose of studying Pasteur’s remedy for hydrophobia by| Official statistics of the colonial commerce of Ger- 
inoculation, and the cures which he claims to effect by| many are very discouraging. The whole colonial trade 
this means, : 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 292, 
which was 23 less than during the previous week, and 
69 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the whole number, 153 were males, and 139 females: 
51 died of consumption ; 19 of croup; 18 of pneumonia ; 
13 of diphtheria; 15 of heart diseases; 11 of typhoid 
fever and 9 of old age. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, registered, 1124; coupon, 
113} ; 4’s, 1233; 3’s, 1034; currency 6’s, 128} a 137. 

Cotton was in limited request at 92 cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Petroleum was quiet, at 84 cts. for 70 Abel test, in 


Germany. 
powder. 
creasing. 

The expense for keeping the German standing army 
for 1885-86 (427,000 men, 22,000 officers and physicians 
and 81,000 horses) is estimated at $94,000,000, not in- 
cluding the $4,000,000 paid to pensioned officers and 
the fund for invalids, which amounts to $7,000,000 
more. 

The Pope, in his decision on the Carolines question, 
says Spain authorizes him to offer Germany a privi- 
v : leged position with special advantages in the Caroline 
barrels, and 9§ cts. for 110 test in cases. Archipelago, Spain and Germany to treat respecting 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was in good supply and| the details of the matter. Germany wishes the Spanish 
weak, with a light demand from jobbers. Sales of 125 rights in the archipelago described as a “ possession,” 
barrels Ohio, clear, at $4.50; 250 barrels do. straight,| instead of a “ sovereignty,” in the Caroline Islands. 
at $4.00; 375 barrels winter patent, at $5.25 a $5.50; , 


The principal exports are brandy and gun- 
Exports to the South Seas are steadily de- 





5 ; tent, ‘i Germany has acquiesced in the Pope’s settlement of 
125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.50, and 500 barrels| the Carolines question. It only remains now to give 
do., patent, at $5.25 a $5.50. Rye-flour was firm at! jt a definite form. 


is only one-half of one per cent. of the total trade of} 


frontier of Afghanistan, has been finished. 

Fifteen deaths from smallpox were were reported in 
| Montreal, and eight in the suburbs on the 20th. The 
|total number of deaths from the disease in Montreal 
|and its snburbs during the week was 164, against 231 
|during the preceding week: 

The whole adult population of the village of St. 
Marthe, Quebec, voluntarily assembled in their parish 
place of worship on the 21st and pledged themselves to 
abstain from alcoholic beverages for one year. The 
| village contains a population of 2000 souls. 


} 


CARD CALENDAR. 
The Tract Association of Friends have just issued 
their Card Calendar for 1886, with monthly slips at- 


tached. Price, 5 cents. Mailed for 10 cents. Friends’ 
Book Store, 304 Arch street. 


| 


A competent woman desires a situation as House- 
keeper, or to be companion and nurse for an invalid 
or aged person. Address ‘‘ Housekeeper,” this Office. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
9.03 train from Broad St. Station to convey passengers 
to the school—all telegrams sent to West Chester, per 
Western Union Telegraph Company, will be trans 
mitted to the school by telephone. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, ( Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hauy, M.D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Diep, at his residence in Wilmington, Delaware, on 
the 18th of Ninth mo. 1885, Writtam H. ENGLanp, 
in the 69th year of his age, a beloved member of Wil- 
mington Monthly Meeting. His last illness was brief, 
and severe, and feeling that his work was done he re 
marked, “I have said all;” then added, “a sick bed is 
no time to prepare for death.’ He was conscious 0 
the last, and quietly and peacefully passed away, leav- 
ing to his family and friends the comforting a 
that his end was peace. The death of this dear Frien 
loudly calls upon those who knew and loved him, to 
give heed to the command, “ Be ye also ready, for ia 
such an hour as ye think not, the Son of man cometh.” 








